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yielding to the repeated efforts of the intelligent beast, got detached, and rolled
down with a crash. A moment more and we should all have perished in a
frightful fall: ihe wonderful sagacity of our elephant had -saved our lives.
Arrived at the bottom of the descent, I gazed at the rampart of stone which rose
behind us; assuredly the sun must have made us lose our wits for us to have
risked our lives so madly. These fifty or sixty feet had taken us forty minutes
in the descent; and we found our people at Piplia, already installed, and very
uneasy at the delay.

TJte ruins of the ancient Buddhist settlement of Bhojepore cover the summit
of the hill directly above the village of Piplia. This hill presents nearly the
same arrangement as that of Sanchi, forming a gigantic staircase composed of
four steps of even surface, and with vertical facings leading to a perfectly level
plateau; the latter covered with the foundations of walls, some feet in height,
which scarcely permit one to distinguish the traces of the ancient constructions,
In the midst of these heaps of ruins stands a curious group of masonry; stone
walls sloping visibly backwards, like a broken piece of a pyramid, the angles
being flanked by square towers embedded in the mass. The facades have an
extent of ninety feet, and are twenty-four in height. A staircase penetrating
the wall leads to the summit; where, on one of the sides, rises a sculptured
frontal, near which lies a remarkable statue of Buddha. At a first glance it
might be supposed that .this massive terrace had served as a basement to the
temple, the ruins of which are visible; but one has only to examine the
sculptures and the inscription which ornaments the foot of the statue to see that
they date only from the sixth century, while the terrace appears contemporaneous
with the t6pes which surround it, and yrhich are traced back to the third
century B.c. In addition to this, a little farther on, stands a similar construction
without any trace of a temple on its summit. In their present state, it is diffi-
cult to understand the meaning of these enormous masses of stone, which are to
be found among all the Buddhist settlements of the valley. May they not have
been simple platforms where the pontiffs of Buddha assembled during the
festivals, and whence, surrounded by their congregations, they addressed the
people, and exhibited the sacred relics to them ?

The plateau has six more t6pes; of which the most important rises in the
centre of a square court surrounded with"4walls; the dome, about fifty feet in
diameter, resting on a cylindrical plinth of four feet, and standing in the midst
of a circular terrace five feet high. Another, placed in an adjoining court,
measures thirty feet in height Cunningham found in it several funeral urns,
unfortunately without inscriptions, and in one of these a charming model of a
t6pe in rock-crystal.

On the three lower steps may be counted thirty-four more tdpes, all in the
Daghoba style; but none of them afford traces of sculptures or colonnades.

From Piplia-Bijoli, I made an excursion to the Andher group, situated three
miles towards the east on the summit of stfeep peaks. This group consists only
of three tdpes, of which the largest is about forty-eight feet in diameter at.the base
of the hemisphere, and must measure twenty-four feet in height; surrounded by a
Buddhist colonnade six feet high, decorated with medallions and fine bas-reliefs.
These tdpes have supplied an interesting collection of funeral urns, containing
relics of the most celebrated propagators of Buddhism in the time of Asoka,